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THE PRAYER-SEEKER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Along the aisle where prayer was made 

A woman, all in black arrayed, 

Close. veiled, b-tween the kneeling host, 

With gliding motion of a ghost, 

Passed to the desk and laid thereon 

A scroll which bore these words alone, — 
Pray Jor me ’ 


Back from the place of worshipping 
She glided like a guilty thing; 

The rustle of her draperies, stirred 

By hurrying feet, alone was heard ; 
While, fall of awe, the preacher read, 
As out into the dark she sped : 


** Pray for me!” 


Sack to the night from whence she came, 
To unimegined grief or shame ! 
Across the threshold of that door 
None knew the burden that she bore; 
Alone she left the written scroll, 
The legend of a troubled soul, — 

Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 

Thou leav’st a common need within ; 

Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
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Sowe secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid, 
Pray forus! 
Pass on! The type of all thou art, 
Sad witness to the common heart ! 
With face in veil and sea! on lip, 
In mute and strange companionship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro, 
Dambly imploring as we go: 
Pray for us! 
Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs ? 
Yet they who make their loas the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 
And Heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair : 
Pray for us ! 
In vain remorse and fear and hate 
Beat with bruised hands against a fate, 
Whose walls of iron only move, 
And open to the touch of love. 
He only feels his burdens fall 
Who, taught by suffering, pities all. 
Pray for us! 
He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 
The mysteries of another’s breast. 
Why cheeks grow pale, why eves o’erflow, 
Or heads are white, thou need’st not know. 
Enough to note by many a sign 
That every heart hath needs like thine. 
Pray for us !* 
—From ‘‘}iriam and other Poems.” 
odin 
THE THEORY OF THE CIVIL OATH. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 

Dr. Webster defines an oath to be “a sol- 
emn affirmation or declaration made with an 
appeal to God for the truth of what is af- 
firmed.” To this he adds the following ex- 
planatory observations: “ The appeal to God 
im an oath implies that the person impre- 
cates his vengeance, and renounces his favor, 
if the declaration is false ; or, if the declara- 
tion is @ promise, the person invokes the 


* Supple mentary thought t y a Correspondent, 
Tov whose life-blood for us was poured, 
To pay the debt against us scored, 
Whose Resurrection: life was given 
Pledge of our life renewed in heaven 
Who ever livest there to make 
Thy intercession for our sake, 

Pray for us! 
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vengeance of God if he should fail to keep 
it.” John Milton, in his “Christian Doc- 
trine,” says: “An oath is that whereby we 
call God to witness the truth of what we 
say, with a curse upon ourselves, either im- 
plied or expressed, should it prove false.” 
Such a definition at once raises the ques- 
tion in every thoughtful mind whether any 
man can, without the greatest presumption, 
take an oath, and especially whether the 
State has any right to compel him to do so. 


ina much larger number of cases, perjured 
officers of law. As a preventtive of false- 
hood the civil oath is a failure; and it may 
well be doubted whether it has ever added 
any considerable influence in favor of truth. 
If one has no fear of God before his eyes, 
swearing him that he will speak the truth or 
discharge his official duties is not likely to 
increase the certainty that he will do so. The 
oath is not a process of reformation, but an 
appeal to moral sentiments dlready exist- 


If it be a mere form, having no mental re-|ing; and, if these sentiments are not present, 
ality, as is doubtless often the case, then it is|then the oath has no power to secure the ut- 
an act of sacrilegious trifling with God—in-|terance of truth. If, on the other hand, one 
deed, a species of religious hypocrisy. Upon} be a man of habitual veracity, he will speak 
this supposition the man who professes to|the truth, and discharge his official duties, 
swear does not in reality swear at all. He) whether sworn or not. Either then the oath 
simply goes through the form as prescribed jis useless, and for this reason it may wel! be 
by law. omitted ; or it is wnnecessery, and for this 
If, however, the oath be mentally real,; reason we should come to the same conclu- 
then the person who takes it asks God to!sion. Those who need to be sworn in order 
curse him upon an hypothesis which is not}to make them truthful will not be made so 
only possible but, considering the iffirmities | thereby ; and those who are already truthfu! 
of human nature, more or less probable, and'do not need to be sworn. Sworn witnesses 
in too many instances, a fact. Where, then,;or sworn officers are not regarded as any 
is his authority for invoking the penal curse| more credible or reliable than those who 
of God upon himself on any supposition—for | simply affirm, but decline on conscientious 
asking God to become a judicial party to! grounds to take an oath. 
the case, armed with the thunderbolt of his; The manner in which and the men bv 
wrath, and beseeching him to hurl it upon | whom the civil oath is usually administered 
him in the event of his not being absolutely! add very little, if anything, to the sanction 
truthful? Where is the man who, in the, and solemnity of truth. There is nothing in 
character of a witness sworn to speak the, the usual form of swearing to impress the 
truth, or in that of a public officer sworn to mind or awaken in it any special sense of 
discharge the duties of his office to the best responsibility to God. If it be anything but 
of his ability, can so guarantee to himself an empty and meaningless form, it is au im- 
his own integrity as to justify him in impre-|mensely solemn thing; and yet the ordinary 
cating upon himself the divine vengeance in | process of administration is so stereotyped, 
the event of failure? It would seem to be so much a mere matter of routine and usage, 
much more sensible to ask God to forgive that probably not one person in a hundred 
him, should he fail to speak the truth or, has any increased sense of the presence 0! 
keep his promise. If the oath be a mere God, or the sanctions of truth as arising 
form, then it is not only an act of sacrilege, from his government and attributes. Those 
but has no power to dispose one to the utter-! who administer the oath are not necessarily 
ance of truth. If it be mentally real, then religious men; they may be, religiously con 
it involves a very questionable presumption, sidered, very bad men; and the same may 
while it makes a most unnatural prayer. In be true of those who take the oath. The 
either aspect of the question the omission of , mockery of the amazing solemnities involved 
the oath would seem to be better than the in the theory of swearing men, if there be 
practice. Clearly, the State has no right to anything in it beyond the mere form, 
compel one, by swearing, to imprecate the enough to startle one who thinks soberly upon 
curse of God upon himself against his own |the subject. The idea and the practice are 
consent. It would be an absurdity and an;so antagonistical, and the results are so little 
outrage to make an oath compulsory. ‘in accordance with the idea, that one may 
The ordinary plea for swearing men is that! well hesitate as to the expediency of the 
of practical utility. We are told that it in-joath at all. The farce of the form is 10 
creases the certainty that witnesses will speak | painful contrast with the assumed solemnity 
the truth, and that public officers will faith-jof the theory. It makes sacred things 80 
fully perform their duties; and hence that,| commonplace, and handles them with such 
as a means to this end, it is both allowable|unthinking carelessness, that they really 
and proper. This is a question of fact; and | cease tobe sacred. The administrator swear 
the fact is, that we have for the result, in the witness or the officer with about as much 
multitudes of cases, perjured witnesses, and solemnity as he would have in eating his 
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breakfast or writing his name on a piece of 
paper; and the sworn isin about the same 
predicament, so far as the religious sancticn 
is concerned. Either the oath ought to be 
abandoned altogether, or we ought to have 
an entirely new dispensation for its adminis- 
tration. 

We believe, moreover, that the civil oath, 
so far as it makes any impression, has.a ten- 
dency to make a false impression on men’s 
minds. It proceeds upon the supposition 
that one who is under oath is in some way 
the subject of an inereased obligation to 
speak the truth beyond what he would have 
if he were not thus sworn. If this be not 
the idea, then there is no use in swearing any- 
body ; and if it be the idea, then it is mani- 
festly a false one, since no one can increase 


testimony as a crime against the State, and 
impeach unfaithful officers; and it will wield 
the only motive which it can successfully 
wield in favor of truth. This we regard as 
legitimate and proper. It is just the sanction 
of truth which falls within the province of 
the State. The fact that the State permits 
persons to affirm without being sworn is a 
virtual admission that they need not be 
sworn at all. The exceptional case provided 
for had better be the general rule. Society 
would not, in our judgment, lose anything by 
suspending a usage which answers no good 
end, and to which there are certainly very 
serious objections. 

It is the opinion of some religious sects 
that the oath is expressly forbidden by the 
teachings of the New Testament; and this 


the obligation of veracity by any act on his| opinion we are inclined to regard as correct. 


own part. 


To imply a distinction in the ob-| Jesus said: “ Again, ye have heard that it 


ligation not to lie under ordinary circum-| hath been said by them of old time, Thou 


stances, and not to lie under oath, is virtually 
to lower the general obligation of veracity, 
and so to impair the law of truth in the con- 
sciences of men as to educate them to swear 
falsely. We believe that the civil oath in 
this respect defeats its own end, by implying 
a false distinction; and that, on the whole, 
it rather demoralizes the sense of truth than 
promotes it. 
obligations to be truth-tellers only upon extra 
occasions are in danger of regarding them- 
selves as licensed to lie at other times, and 








' 





Those who are under special | 





shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say unto 
you, Swear not at all; neither by Heaven, 
for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for 
it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for 
it is the city of the great King. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou 
‘anst not make one hair wh te or black. But 
let your communication be, Yea, yea, Nay, 
nay; for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” James says: “ But above 
all things, my brethren, swear not, neither by 


forming such habits of falsehood, from a di-| Heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any 
minished sense of obligation, as will impair| other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your 


their scruples about lying when under oath. 
[he way to teach men to lie is to have two} 


standards of truth—the one particularly sol- | 


ema and used only occasionally, and the 


Educate men under the latter as a sort of| 
lower law, and they will come to think| 
common lying comparatively a small offense, | 
and thereby learn how to practice uncommon 
lying, so far asthe religious sanctions of an| 
oath have any power to bind them. The | 
man most likely to speak the truth is just 


|swearing, accompanied 
other not so solemn, yet in constant use. | 





the man, whose sense of the obligation of 
truth is not and cannot be increased by the 
oath. So also the person least credible under 
oath is the very one most addicted to lying 
at ordinary times. It is the character pre 
viously established, and not the one created 





by the swearing process, which determines 
this question of credibility. 

For these reasons we think that it would | 
be better for the State to dispense with the 
oath altogether, and require witnesses or of- | 
ficers of law simply to affirm, making false | 
testimony a penal offense and official unfaith- | 
fulness a ground of impeachment. This is| 
enough for the State, without attempting to 
administer a religious rite. Let it punish false 


nay, nay, lest ye fall into coudemnation.” 
These seem to be very comprehensive as well 
as emphatic prohibitions of all forms of 
with the direction 
that we shuld confine ourselves to simple 
affirmation or negation. There are no other 
passages in the New Testament which re- 
strict their application, and make the civil 
oath an exception. The argument against 
swearing in private conversation is just as 
good against swearing under judicial forms. 
The practice is as useless in the one case as 
in the other; and the same objections are 
equally applicable in both. 

Many of the Christian fathers understood 
the Saviour’s words as condemning all oaths, 
without exception. Tertullian says: “I say 
nothing of perjury, since swearing ttself is 
unlawful to Christians.” Chrysostom says: 
“Do not say to me, I swear for a just pur- 
pose; it is no longer lawful for thee to swear, 
either justly or unjustly.” This is the view 
of the Quakers—a sect of religionists who 
decline to be sworn, and than whom no class 
of men is better attested for truth and ve- 
racity. If Quakers need not be swora, then 
why swear any one? If we swear any, then 
why not swear all? Ifthe oath in the hands 
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of the State be a lawful power to make"more| very much to be felt for at this awful crisis, 
certain the utterance of truth, then why not; and I am sure they will have the warm syn- 
use it in private life? What authority has|pathy of Friends here. ‘There is al- 
the State to use it which the individual does|ready much suffering among the poor, 
not equally possess? There can be no pre-| particularly in the large manufacturing 
tence that the State is required to impose the| towns, even in the South; and the well-to-do 
civil oath by any law of God; and, so far} people are, as they say, at the end of their 
as we can see, it has no exclusive right to use| finances, owing to the stagnation of every- 
it which would not be common to itself and|thing. They cannot get their rents, nor 
all other parties. We object to the use al-| their dividends from other investments. A 
together, believing it to be morally unlawful} lady at Nismes writes that they are actually 
for any man to take an oath ; and, kence,| obliged to borrow money of the Bank of 
equally so for any earthly power to impose} France at 64 per cent., to lend to the city to 
it.— Independent. feed the poor. | mention this as some Friends 
See have observed to me that the French through- 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM JEAN BENEZET TO| out France ought to come forward to give 
R. AND C. ALSOP. pecuniary help to the invaded provinces. 

Concenizs, 9th of Tenth Month, 1570. |The disaster is, 1 fear, too general to render 

My Dear Friends,—I take the liberty of| this possible.’—London Friend. 
writing to you, and am glad to say that, =e - 
through the favor of Ged, we are all well. From Block wood's Magazine. 

I must tell you that just now! am in a| ABOUT WHAT THE OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 
very perplexing position. , (Cemeluded from page 238.) 

National Guards are being formed in each| Besides the curious question concerning 
Commune, and the law obliges all, from the| progressive improvements noticed at the 
ages of twenty to forty, to place themselves} commencement of this paper, there is another 
in the ranks, to undergo military drill twice| which may equally interest the speculative. 
a week. How did Egypt contrive to become what she 

You may well think that this is a great trial | was by her own lights and her own material 
for me, and up to the present time I have|resources alone? It is a doctrine of the 
resisted. The Gospel forbids me, as well as| present day, that intercommunication of 
our own principles, to take up arms against|minds and workers is necessary to effectual 
my neighbor, and we have in this country | progress in the sciences and arts. But what 
Christians who believe that it is their duty to|intercommunication had old Egypt, or what 
take up arms against those who are called| could she have learned from any contempo- 
our “enemies,” and the enemies of our coun-|rary nation? By her own mind and energy 
try, but who are, ia fact, our brothers. she was what she was. Resting on the noble 

It is on this account, my dear friends, that|river which had won her from the waters, 
I feel the need of God’s help that I may not|and had raised and nourished her since the 
be carried away by the current around me.| Almighty fiat went forth and dry land ap- 

The law of our country forces me to go,| peared, she sat serene, and thought and 
under penalty of great punishment; but| wrought and throve. The barbarism of the 
what that punishment will be, we know not. | external world gave her no anxiety, raised 

Now, I do not know whether I shall be| no interest in her, did not retard her pro- 
strong enough to endure this trial, and I feel,| gress. She knew that she possessed the true 
in this terrible crisis, that I need the counsel | secret of subduing the earth, and, fully be- 
of my friends. lieving in herself, she did not call in all her 

I cannot close my letter without alluding | neighbours to confirm her in her belief. She 
to the family trial which we have passed|sent out no evangelist, she asked no help. 
through in the conrse of this year, although |She sufficed for all her mighty designs; It 
you have heard of it. may be said that she rose and flourished and 

I mean the loss of our beloved son; but| fell alone: almost it may be added, that wis- 
although this has been very painful to bear,|dom died with her. The time that has 
we can say, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord|elapsed since her- grandest age, has not 
hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the| availed to bring all the arts back again to 
Lord !” where they were in her day; and yet she 

All our relations and friends join me in| was separated from Europe and from Asia 
saluting you. Salute all the Friends for me.|by no very formidable barriers. Greece, 

I am, your very aflectiouate and devoted| when she began to understand her missio?, 
friend, Jean Benezet. | found’no difficulty in sending a sprinkling of 

Our dear friend C. R. Alsop, in forwarding | her sons to the banks of the Nile to pick up 
the above for insertion, writes :— information. But this was after Egypt had 

“Our friends in the South of France are| become great and old; this had nothing t 
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do with the rise of Egypt. Unassisted, un- 
appreciated from without, E zypt wrought out 
her own magnificence, solitary, self relying. 
That little eruption of Sesostris’s just sufticed 
to show what she could do when the humor 
took her. But the humor didn’t often take 
her. She found nothing outside comparable 
to what she was familiar with at home; the 
worlds beyond the Nile’s overflow were not 
such that she should weep for them to con- 
quer. Like the dove, she found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and returned into the 
ark which, washed on every side by the 
waters of barbarism, enclosed all that was 


great and subtle and able on the surface of 


the earth. 
Great and splendid as are the things which 
we know about oldest Egypt, she is made a 
thousand times more sublime by our uncer- 
tainty as to the limits of her accomplish- 
ments. She presents not a great definite idea, 
which, though hard to receive, is, when once 
acquired, comprehensible and clear. Under 
the soil of the modern country are hid away 
thousands aud thousanis of relics which may 
astonish the world for ages to come, and 
cnang ye continually its conception of what 
Egypt was. The effect of research seems to 
be to prove the objects of it to be much older 
than we thought them to be; some things 
thought to be wholly modern having been 
proved to be repetitions of things Egyptian, 
and other things known to have been E gyp- 
lian being by every advance in knowledge 
carried back more and more towards the 
very beginning of things. She shakes our 
most rooted ideas concerning the world’s his 
tory; she has not ceased to bea puzzle and a 
lure; there is a spell over her still. 
Besides her early maturity, and the soli- 
tariness of her career, there is another mys 
tery concerning Egypt; and that is the thick 
darkness that so lon; g shut her out from 
‘ight. Weare wont to call those ages dark 
wherein the wisdom of Greece and of Rome 
eeame dim to the world at large, and was 
treasured by the few; but what was this dark- 
le83 in comparison of the utter obscurity 
which settled with a weird persistence over 
Egypt hersel lf, over all her wisdom and all 
ter works? As year by year the deposit of 
the river was entor nbing her material works, 
% Was the cloud of oblivion envé ‘loping and 
‘rely obliterating the mem: wy of her 


glory 
and her ability ; 


and this in spite of the most 
‘elermined resistance that any nation has 


‘ver offered to time and his effae ing power. | 


: 
,@monuments would not, could not peris! 
were ineff: ctual to avert 


Or ever: but they 
an dilipes that lasted for aves. It is little 


lt of sight, and the world begin life quietly 


again, fanc "ying that it was originating thought | 


| inquisitive. 








‘upon Egypt—when, 
| seare h to the stranger that may come from a 
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Poss art, while ‘den to the tyros lay a nation 





| that he ud proved ages before every mode of 


human ability, and whose credentials did not 
rest on tradition or history, but were shining 
on the earth—splendid, ¢ gigantic, palpable— 
obvious to the regard of the aspiring and the 
As one ponders on these things, 
it is impossible to be regardless of the denun- 
ciation of the Hebrew ‘prophet who foretold 
this obseurity. “The pomp of her strength 
shall cease in her; as for her, a cloud shall 
cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
captivity.” The period of forty years ‘during 
which no foot of man or foot of beast was to 
pass through Egypt is not plain, but the con- 
dition to which Egypt fell is only too dis- 
tinctly painted. “I will make the land of 
Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate, and her cities among the 
cities that are laid waste shall be desolate 
forty years; and I will scatter the Egyptians 
among the nations, and will disperse them 
through the countries.” The “cloud” we 
may suppose, began to break at the begin- 
ning of this century ; from without came 
the regard of nations, from within arosé re. 
animation and the desire to be known onee 
more. The nations of the world resort 
thither again, and find this kingdom truly “a 
base kingdom,” but things look as though 
she had reeolved to acquiesce no longer in her 
baseness. Already one sees how the highway 
from Egypt to Assyria, foretold by the 
prophet Isaiah, may be accomplished. The 
Canal of the Isthmus will undoubtedly lead 

to the contraction of the desert, so that the 
way into Assyria will be comparatively easy. 
And when life and vigor and civilization 
shall return, what great results may be ex- 
pected to accompany them! To a nation 
waking up to consciousness after centuries of 
coma, ever yt! ling about her present self must 
be unsatisfactory and distasteful—a condition 
to be reformed as soon as possible, and ban- 
ished from sight and memory. Her consola- 
tory thou: ehts all centre in the past. As she 
looks back with pride and glory at what she 
was, the hope of what she may again be is 
her, and she can feel a trust in 


lively within he 
herself. Her reviving ambition will feed 


‘upon the mighty de eds of ol i, and her sons 


will gain strength from the knowledge of the 
glorious de ad. When this spirit shall come 
instead of leaving re- 


far land, Egyptians themselves shall make it 
a pleasant labor to ascertain the wonderful 


past of their native country—then, perhaps, 


ithe world will truly understand what the wis- 
ths le 3 | 
40a miracle, that such a country could sink | 


dom of the Eqyptia ws Was, 
And now, to come back to the idea named 


| at the beginning of this paper—viz., the con- 


tinuous progression of mankind in knowledge 
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and power. For him who believes that his 
puny efforts are tending to the establishment 
of a golden age and leading the human race 
to perfection, there can be no corrective more 
effectual than the study of ancient Egypt. 
From thence he may learn the truth that 
human wisdom and human knowledge can- 
not perpetuate themselves. Great, strong, 
wise as she was, the glory of Egypt came to 
nought, her science perished, her engraved 
characters became riddles. Progress was 
arrested, and thick darkness overspread the 
earth—not for a short interval, but during a 
very large fraction of the world’s existence— 
darkness which has never yet been dispersed. 
It is true that, if we cannot build pyramids 
or hew out colossal statues, or divert the 
course of a river like the Nile, we can use 
the printing press and control the forces of 
electricity and steam. But when we have 
summed up gains and losses, what is the 
amount of advancement since the days of 
Moses that we can fairly credit ourselves 
with? Truly it is very little, and that little 
due to a renaissance in the last two or three 
centuries. 

But if we, creatures whose life is half an 
age, may not influence the destinies of the 
world on which we live, or of our remote 
successors, that consideration need not damp 
our spirits; it does not show us that our 


labor for the benefit of humanity is in vain. 
We may design and build, though we may 
not attempt a tower whose top shall reach to 


heaven. Plenty of legitimate work is given 
us to do; we are commissioned to subdue 
the earth, but we are not commissioned to 
determine its future. That future will be as 
little affected, probably, by our acts and 
labors, as our present has been by the wisdom 
and works of the Egyptians. A great nation 
—a community of great nations—may die 
like a mighty man, and then all their thoughts 
perish. The earth is not ours. Nevertheless 
we have a field for labor—greater labor than 
we shall ever accomplish. Let us benefit, if 
we may, our own generation and that which 
is to follow us, trusting to the providence of 
an ever-living Power to determine whether 
any part of our work shall survive and be a 
heritage for our descendants ; or whether it 
shall perish utterly; or whether, like the 
glorious deeds of old Egypt, it shall lie for 
millenniums under a mysterious cloud, and 
live again hereafter to a race such as it has 
not entered into our hearts to conceive. 


. —e oe 
THE LORD SAVES FROM DEATH. 


Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore | 

I will deliver him ; I will set him on high, because} 
he hath known my name. Ps. xci. 14. 
} 


Francis Alard, a preaching monk at Ant” 
werp, was induced by Luther’s writings, which 
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a merchant from Hamburg had secretly plied 
into his hands, to renounce popery. Secretly 
leaving the monastery, he sailed for Hamburg 
with the aforesaid merchant, dressed like a 
cavalier. Soon after he proceeded to Jena, 
where he studied divinity. Here he was re- 
duced to extreme poverty, after the death of 
said merchant, who had hitherto supplied his 
wants. Trouble drove him back to Brussels, 
where his parents resided, in order to consult 
his father, of whose attachment he felt as- 
sured. 

His mother being a bitter enemy to Luther's 
doctrine, for fear of her he was compelled to 
hide himself; but one day he unfortunately 
encountered her in the street. This merciless 
woman not only assailed him in reproachful 
language, but immediately contrived to have 
him delivered into the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion. His recantation was demanded; but 
Alard remained faithful to his principles. 
His enemies then sought to kill him by poison- 
which however failed to produce its effect, 
because Alard, after swallowing the poisonous 
draught and feeling an intense thirst after- 
wards, drank water out of a spring under his 
prison, which he had dipped up with his cup 
through the railing, and which brought on a 
violent attack of vomiting, which relieved 
him. After this attempt had failed, his mother 
demanded of the Inquisition to have him 
burned alive at the stake, for which she even 
agreed to furnish three loads of wood. She 
actually carried out her inhuman engagement, 
the Inquisition condemned Alard to be burnt 
alive at the stake, and the teamster, at the 
command of his mother, every time he passed 
by the prison with a load of wood, had to 
call ont to the prisoner: “ Francis Alard! 
this is the first,—this is the second,—this is 
the third load of wood, which your mother 
has ordered to be hauled to the stake, at 
which you are to be burned to-morrow!” 
Sentence of death having been pronounced 
on him, he was conveyed to the high tower of 
the castle at Brussels, where in the last night 
he lay down on his couch, being greatly fa- 
tigued. While asleep, he thought he heard a 
voice calling out to him; “ Francisce! surge 
et vade!” (Francis! arise and go hence !)— 
Hearing the voice a second time, and hecom- 
ing broad awake, he raised himself up, and 
while pondering on the subject, he heard the 
call a third time: “Francisce! surge et 
vade !” 

He now arose and prayed to God, to show 
him a way how to escape. During his prayer 
he perceived that the moon shone upon a cer- 
tain spot in his cell. He clambered up to 
that spot; and there discovered an opening, 
which however was so narrow, that he could 
only squeeze through it in a nude state. He 
now cut up his bed clothes, and having has. 
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tily twisted a rope out of them, he threw his 
clothes out through the opening, fastened the 
rope above and then let himself down on it; but 
as it reached only half way down the tower, he 
was compelled to let himself fall down the re- 
mainder of the distance. He fell upon a 
muddy place, yet without hurting himself. 
After cleansing himself somewhat, he put on 
his clothes, went forward, and on opening the 
gate, discovered the sentinel not far off, who, 
owing to the fetid odor around him, suffered 
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tween their Roman husbands and their Sa- 
bine kinsmen, forbade the war, obliged the 
hostile tribes to make peace and dwell togeth- 
er thereafter in amity. My friends, if the 
women of this age can do for the civilized 
world what these women did for the Sabine 
territory, they will lay mankind under a debt 
which the fervent gratitude of all succeeding 
generations will but partly repay. 
For war, my friends, is a greater calamit 

now than ever before. Its engines of deat. 


him to pass, afterscolding him roundly. Alard | are surer and more destructive ; it brings to 
having safely passed through the city, and|the field larger armies and more suddenly, 
feeling exhausted, laid himself down in ajand when they meet the conflict is more 


thorn-bush outside. Here he spent three 

days, without food or drink. 

In the morning, the executioner not finding 
the prisoner, he sent a hunter with his dogs 
out into the highway to recapture him. The 
hunter, supposing that Alard had got a long 
start of him, went off toa great distance with- 
out finding him, although his hounds had sur- 
rounded the bush where Alard lay and began 
to bark furiously. 

On the third day he besought a passing 
teamster for a piece of bread, and at the same 
time appealed to his sympathy to take a sick 
beggar along to a certain place. The team- 
ster took him thither, where Alard’s sister re- 
sided, from whom he expected to receive com- 
fort and help; but as soon as she saw him, 
she rudely thus addressed him, in the presence 
of the teamster : “ From whence do you come, 
you heretic? Will you draw me with your- 
self into perdition? Be gone!” Alard’s 
brother-in-law, however, manifested more com- 
passion towards him than his sister, by taking 
him to a retired spot in the house, where he 
purified and refreshed himself with food and 
drink, and then, at his own expense, sent him 
with the same teamster to a safe place of ref- 
uge. At a later period, Alard moved into 
the Province of Oldenburg, where, being a 
man of distingutshed piety and erudition, he 
became the count’s court-chaplain.— Moravian. 

~<- 

Appress By WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant AT 
Tae Women’s Peace Meerine 1x New 
York. 

There is a beautiful tradition of early Ro- 
man history, if that ancient narrative of 
what happened before Rome produced his- 
torians may be called history. 

The founders of Rome, gathered from all 
parts of the neighboring country, and com- 
posed entirely of men, went to a festive as- 
semblage among the Sabine hills, carried off 
the maidens and made them their wives. Af 
terwards, when war broke out between the 

ple of the Sabine territory and the men of 
ome, and the two warring hosts encountered 
each other in battle, the daughters of the Sa- 










bloody and deadly. In one of the most civ- 
lized countries of the world at this moment 
rages one of the most destructive wars which 
the world has ever seen. The fair fields of 
France are steeped in blood ; its rivers flow 
crimson towards the sea; its air is clouded 
with the smoke of burning villages; the 
broad track of armies is over its fertile val- 
leys; a smiling region is before their march, 
and behind are desolation and silence, where 
harvests are trodden and crushed into the 
dust by the feet of the soldiery, the hoofs of 
war-horses, and the wheels of artillery. Yet 
there, as soon as a battle is fought—and 
every day has its battle—women come and 
bind up the wounds of those whose bodies are 
torn by cannon balls and grapeshot; they 
tend them in the hospitals, they watch night . 
and day by the bedside of those who are delir- 
ious with pain, and they smooth the pillows 
of the dying. 

My friends, shall the office and ministry of 
woman be limited tothis? Are they to make 
no effort to prevent the evil which they so 
tenderly seek to mitigate? Must they always 
wait till the mischief is done and then seek to 
repair it, which they can only do in small 
part by pity and sympathy and gentle assid- 
uities, administered with the tact and skill 
which belong to their sex ? Is there no hope 
that by standing on the threshold they may 
resist this great evil and forbid its entrance ? 
This is a question which perhaps the present 
age may solve, and let us hope that it will be 
solved in the interest of peace. 

aplilepeo—aer 

Untversa AND Savina Licat.—Accord- 
ing to this doctrine the mercy of God is ex- 
cellently well exhibited, in that none are 
necessarily shut out from salvation; and His 
justice is demonstrated, in that He condemns 
none but such to whom He really made offer 
of salvation, affording them the means suffi- 
cient thereunto.— Barclay. 

I conceive that there is nothing to which 
the Scriptures bear a stronger testimony than 
to the Divine character, and free and un- 
fettered influences of the Holy Ghost. As it 


ines, now Roman matrons, rnshed in be-|is by the Spirit alone that we are brought to 
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Christ, and become, through faith in the 
Saviour, the reconciled children of God, so 
the Spirit alone can lead us onward in the 
way of holiness, cleanse the inward recesses of 
our hearts, and prepare us for an entrance 
into perfect purity. —J. J. Gurney. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1870. 


He Was To BE BLamEep.—What a fatal 
blow to the impious dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility was given in advance, when an apostle, 
“not a whit behind the very chiefest,” under 
the influence of plenary inspiration wrote, in 
canonical Scripture, (which the Holy Spirit 
designed should descend to all generations, 
that the man of God should be thoroughly 
furnished ) : 


** When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood 
him to the face, because he was io be blamed.” 


Bold words these, for the Apostle whose 
commission dated latest, to write to all the 
Churches of Galatia, respecting a Father in 
the truth whose dignity was confessed by all, 
and who, as it is pretended, was the first Bish- 
op of Rome, and the pledge and precedent of 
Pio Nono’s infallibility. The charge grows 
heavier as Paul continues : 


‘* And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him, insomuch that Barnabas also was carried 
away with their dissimulation.”’ 


“‘T saw,” continues Paul, “ that they walked 
not uprightly, according to the truth of the 
gospel.” 

When the Priest told John Roberts that 
Christ bnilt his Church upon Peter, the stur- 
dy old man responded: “ A very poor foun- 
dation he built upon, then.” Yet Peter him- 
self, and the sweet and gentle Barnabas, 
built upon the infallible foundation, the| 
Chief Corner Stone laid in Zion ; other than | 
which no man cav lay, though in the twelve | 
foundations of the Holy City which John| 
saw in the future, will be found the snail 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. 


had been no more Grace, Their contempo- 
raries saw the natural traits and foibles 
loom up occasionally, and never, we may 
conclude, thought of giving them the title of 
“Vicar of Christ”— or “Right Reverend 
Father in God,” though they in the earnest 
carrying out of their mission were entitled 
to say: “ Now, then, we are ambassadors for 
Christ—as though God did beseech you by 
us, we pray you in Christ’s stead: be ye re- 
conciled to God.” 

If then, even the apostles were sometimes 
to be blamed and even to be told of it, let us 
receive instruction and proper logical deduc- 
tions from the patent fact. Let us not harshly 
and rashly judge the weak disciple whose in- 
ward man is renewed day by day, nor be sin- 
fully implacable towards the anointed servant 
who seems to fall short of our standard of 
perfection, but whom his Lord and Master 
dignifies with His commission to publish 
salvation. 

At this moment there is on exhibition 
a graphic painting artistically representing 
the scene of Peter’s denial. Shall this blot 
in his history, for which he bitterly wept, 
and which atoning blood washed purely 
away, in any degree obscure from our view 
the holy life and death by which he confessed 
and glorified his Lord and Redeemer? Shall 
we not rather learn therefrom that Mercy is 
large enough even for our sins, if we have 
faith to be healed, and that we are to receive 
in love every repentant brother, not presum- 
ing to sit in judgment upon any whom God 
hath cleansed. 

cntiesnisdiltittpal 

East Tennesser.—It is believed to be 
right.to call attention to the interesting set- 
tlement at MarysviL_e, in East Tennessee, 
which is thirteen miles from Knoxville, and 
the terminus of a branch railway from that 
city. This is a point of considerable interest 
and importance to our religious Society, as 


| Friends who have recently visited it are well 
Each one of: these twelve is dear to the} 


aware. A number of families in our connec- 


Christian’s heart, and we love them none the ‘tion have settled there (including several ac- 
less because they were men of like passions,| knowledged ministers), and more are ex- 
frailties aud temptations with ourselves. They | pectéd. There has never been a Friends’ 
were chosen vessels unto the Lord, yet earthen meeting-house there. A meeting has lately 
vessels, filled with Spiritual gifts, the excellen- | been held in a private house altogether inade- 
cy of which was not of themselves, else Grace digs to accommodate the numbers who would 
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throng to it were the room sufficient to re- 
ceive them, and more recently the use has 
l Methodist The 


“(] of 
need is great, both present and prospective, 


been obtain a house. 
for a commodious house of worship. There 
is, in the whole surrounding country, an 
openness towards Friends, and a readiness to 
hear and receive the Truth. There is, not 
unfrequently, a right religious concern to hold 
publie meetings, and in these cases there is no 
alternative but to use the meeting-houses of 
other Christian denominations. If an edifice 
is to be erected, it ought to be one to accom- 
modate the Quarterly Meeting, and the large 
concourse of people who gather at such times ; 
and a brick building of the requisite dimen- 

$3,000. Of this, $1,000, it | 
is believed, would be raised by Friends of the 
vicinity, all of whom are new comers of re- 


stricted means. A suitable lot of ground has 


sions would cost 


been secured. 

We desire to present the subject in such 
words as may convey sense of the 
importance of this case, and of the interest- 
ing condition of the Society in those parts. 
The Lord has been pleased to pour out 
His Spirit, to bestow His blessed Seed to 


our 


the sowers, and to give the increase, and 
a manifest growth in the Truth. Requests 
have come to us from several dear Friends, | 
that the subject should be spread before 
the readers of the Review, and a proposi- 
tion that a general subscription, of ten dollars 
each, be paid to the Editor of Friends’ Review 





in trust for this purpose. Smaller sums 
would be gratefully received, and large gifts | 


We ac- 
cept the proposition, and have to acknowledge 
ten dollars from a Friend of Union Go., N.J., | 
as an opening of the subscription. Moneys 
thus contributed we intend to deposit until | 
they shall be needed in the progress of the 
building, in the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, conducted by Friends, where a | 
small interest will accrue. 


from those whose means are am ple. 
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remembrance is fresh of “ confused noises and 
garments rolled in blood,” and some who then 
wielded the carnal weapons of an evil warfare, 
have found in the Lord Jesus Christ that 
peace which the world does not and cannot 
give, and now, as self denving members of the 
Religious Society of Friends, adorn the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour. 


+ tees = 


Swear Nor at Att.—Had this absolute 
prohibitory command of our Lord, and the 
concurrent and amplified Apostolic teaching 
not been left on record, there is invalved in a 
civil oath that which may well cause one with 
a shudder to refuse to take it. Among those 
who “ kiss the book” after going through the 
prescribed form, and adopting the inal words, 
“so help me God at the last day,” (the last 
four words often omitted for brevity, but al- 
ways implied), it is not supposable that half 
of them realize that they have thus uttered a 
prayer to the Infinite and Eternal Ruler of 
the universe, that, at the dreadful day of final 
judgment, He will make their bale or bliss 
through all the unending future turn upon 
their unswerving truthfulness in the evidence 
then given. Passion, prejudice or selfishness 
may possibly bias the statements made under 
oath. The matter at issue may be a paltry 
one, and assuredly must be in contrast with a 
human soul thus presumptuously and rashly 
placed at stake and im jeopardy. Quite apart 
from the violation of the Lord’s command, 


| the taking of an oath is contradictory to sound 


doctrine. At the last day, to which the 
swearer makes such flippant reference, the 
only valid plea must be the mercy of Godin 
Christ Jesus, by which debt has been paid, 
iniquity covered, sins blotted out. But the 
oath forsakes grace for works, and: makes 
one only plea:—truthfulness in testimony, 
probably in a case involving a few dollars, 
or even an interest less than this. 


The position which we take upon this sab- 


jject is based upon plain language of Holy 


he people of this war-devastated district | Scripture. Robert Barclay, quoting the lan- 


have a valid claim on our sympathy. Many} 
of the larger dwellings were burned by the| 
Confederates during the late civil conflict, and | 
the pure testimony of Peace, in the eyes of| 
the inhabitants, is lovely in contrast with the 
repulsiveness and the horrors of war. The} 


guage of the Lord and of His apostle James, 
adds: “Which words, both all and every one 
of them, do make such a full prohibition, ana 
so free of all exception, that it is strange how 
men that boast the Scripture is the rule of 
their faith and life, can counterfeit any ex 
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ception.” In the writings of the pioneer 
Friends, and in the cogent, and, as wé 
think, irrefutable reasonings of Jonathan 
Dymond, both the lawfulness and expedi- 
ency of oaths are disproved, and sundry 
of the early Christian writers take similar 
ground, and many of the Baptists and other 
religious people, with a delicate sense of right, 
are conscientiously scrupulous against taking 
an oath. It has interested us, and, we con- 
ceive, will interest our readers, to find a new 
advocate of the Scriptural truth we are seek- 
ing to impyess, from the ranks of the Clergy, a 
“ Doctor of Divinity” writing like a well in- 
structed disciple of Fox, Barclay and Dy- 
mond. We transfer his paper to the Review, 
and in conclusion quote his concluding sen- 
tence: “We object to the use [o/ the civil oath] 


reasonable and wicked men.” Adam Clarke 
remarks upon this passage :— 


**God, in the order of His grace and providence, 
has made even the success of His Gospel depend- 
ent, ina certain measure, on the prayers of His 
followers. Why He should do so we cannot tell, 
but that He has done so we know; and they are 
not a little criminal who neglect to make fervent 


supplications for the prosperity of the cause of 
God.”’ 


The same Apostle exhorts that supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, be made for all 
men, declaring that “this is good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God our Saviour.” 
Is it not proper then, to ask of every Friend, 
since, perhaps, nothing more is in our power, 
to pray earnestly and in faith for our breth- 
ren in Congenies, and wherever they may be 
“in this terrible crisis,” strongly sympathizing 
with the brother who, through the letter 


altogether, believing it to be morally unlaw-| quoted, has made known the trial of his faith 
ful for any man to to take an oath ; and, hence, | and his conscious weakness, and who in self- 


it.” 
sinacelmed ‘ 

PEACE PRINCIPLES TESTED IN FRANCE.— 
The letter from Congenics copied from the 
London Friend, shows not only the general 
distress in France and the inability of the 
people to contribute aid to the victims of the 
war, but also the severe trials to which those 
are exposed whoare conscientiously opposed to 
war as anti-Christian. The law coerces all 
men between the ages of twenty and forty, 
to enter the ranks and to drill twice a week. 
We entreat our readers to bear these tribu- 
lated Friends upon their hearts, with prayers 
that their faith may be strengthened, that 
they may realize, in times of sorest proving, 
the sufficiency of Divine Grace, and the veri- 
fying of the precious assurance: “ My 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” May 
our Lord raise up unto Himself testimony 
bearers, preserve them in the hollow of His 
hand, and make way for their deliverance 
when no human hope appears. 


The principle of Peace to which we testify 
safely and without sacrifice, ought to grow 
dearer and dearer to us, as we consider at what 
cost it must be maintained by our brethren 
in Europe at this day, in those nations where 
inexorable War demands the service of all. 

“ Brethren, pray for us,” wrote the Apostle 


equally so for any earthly power to impose} distrust so plaintively writes :— 


‘*T feel the need of God’s he'p, that I may not 
be carried away by the current around me.”’ 


When our hearts are so enlarged in Chris- 
tian love as to pray for those whom we are 
powerless to aid otherwise, we are bearing 
one another’s burdens, and thus, in a degree, 
fulfilling the law of Christ. 


8. + 


Barcetona (Spatn).—The yellow fever 
has been making fearful ravages at this 
place. “Out of 15,000 inhabitants,” says 
George Lawrence in a letter to the London 
Friend, “10,000 have been driven out to 
seek shelter in the villages around, some in 
tents and empty buildings. The hospitals 
are full.” 

It is interesting to note that J. J. Gurney’s 
letter on Christianity is now being re-printed 
in Spanish at Barcelona. 


_—_-- 


DevastaTions OF WAr.—There is an il- 
logical adage that “everything is fair in 
war,” whereas its course is marked by dis- 
regard of human rights, of all the amenities 
of life and of life itself, whilst it checks the 
spread of Christianity and puts civilization 
backward. The Vandalism of the system is 
illustrated in the destruction, by bombs and 
shells, of the Library of Strasbourg, contain- 


ing 150,000 volumes, some of them rare and 


Paul, “ that we may be delivered from un-|ancient. The loss is irreparable, and will be 
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regretted and condemned by remote p 0 


ity. es nine = 
| MARYSVILLE, KE. Tennessee, llth mo. 25th, 1870. 
TEMPERANCE LeoisiaTion.—The follow-| Our loved and precious friend Elizabeth, 
ing is taken from a recent newspaper : wife of Dr. Garner, departed this life on 
A Mrs. Phillips, of Portsmouth, Ohio, recently | First day, the 20th inst., Im perfect peace. 
brought suit against Willis Calhoun, a retail liquor | The previous First-day her mind seemed 
dealer in that town, for $250 damages for selling to'a little clouded. She could not distinctly 


her husband liquor, thus causing him to neglect | discern the reconciled countenance of her 
his business. The suit is brought under the pro- | dear Saviour. But in the midst of her dis- 


visions of a law passed last winter, holding the! : - 7. 

retailer responsible for any damages that may be | ‘Tess (she said) He came to her and said: 

done by the person to whom liquor is sold. The|“ My greatest suffering for thee and all man- 

jury gave her a verdict of $175. kind on Calvary, was a sense of being for- 
‘ *¥ 7 ; 7 athe : , 
Can any of our Friends in Ohio send to this | 8#ken by my Father. But I will never leave 

elt ws teat lt ee aie ler which this, &e:,™Y arms of power are underneath and 
: PY : ee ae eer * round about thee.” 

suit was brought? A similar law might 7 I never realized so complete a Christian 


useful in other parts of our country. triumph. The love of Christ, the thoughts of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 














angen heaven, prevailed above all her suffering,— 
MARRIED. death had no sting, the grave no victory. 


FRANCISCO — DICKENSON.—On the 24th of; She requested to have a meeting held on the 
Eleventh month, 1870, by permission of White| occasion of her funeral. Having, as thou 
rie, nantly Meni, he sweden, ote |knowest, no meeting house of our own, we ob 
Dickinson, eldest daughter of Joseph and Esther G. tained that of the I resbyterians, and, notwith- 
Dickinson, all of Richmond, Ind. standing a heavy rain, & large congregation 

HILL—ALLEN.—On the 1st of Ninth month, assembled, numbering three hundred or more. 
1870, at Friends’ Meeting in Thorntown, Boone Co., | Solemnity and decorum characterized the oc- 
Ind., John J., son of Joseph and Amy Hill, to; casion. Blessed—yes, ever blessed be the hal- 


Elizabeth A., daughter of Herman H. Allen, of the; lowed name of our great High Priest and 
above named place; all of Sugar Plain Monthly Kin 
Meeting. E 





De ie leas We selected a place for a Friends’ burial- 

sem. ground, in a beautiful grove. The clouds 

HENLEY.—At his residence near Emporia, Kan- re wae and ag . sey va ao cannes 
sas, on the 27th of Eighth month, 1870, John G., “ owered the coffin—dust to dust. She was 
son of Jesse and Margaret Henley; a member of|® bright Christian. Once only she attended 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting. He endured his} our meeting here; her prayer in it was most 
sufferings with Christian patience, and peacefully | fervent and solemn. She could hardly think 


“Teaniee a tie hope. her work on earth was done; she had such an 
‘AWCETT.—On the 2d of Eleventh month, 1870, | expanded view of the Gospel field, and the 
Phebe W., wife of John Fawcett, and daughter of | ieee of the laborers ;, sut God in His 
Thomas and Mary Painter, in her 45th year; a be- , 


loved member of Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, lowa. | Wisdom saw meet to call her home, and _to 
WHITE.—At the home of her sister, near Reins- | leave His poor, feeble, trembling, erring chiid 
boro’, Ohio, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1870,; Who pens these lines still to linger on the 


Mary B., wife of Isaac White, aged 29 years ; for-} shores of time—=still to weep and falter. But 
merly a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, | oh, the blessed privilege of prayer! how could 
Richmond Ind., late a resident of St. Anthony, 


ft te 
Minn. Her ties to life were strong, yet her cheer- we live without it! 
ful resignation and acquiescence in the will of her 
Heavenly Father were instructive, and an assurance | Necessity of endowments. 
is felt that she has fallen asleep in Jesus. ' 


JONES.—At the residence of her brother-in-law ‘ . * ail 
Ellwood Hanson, in Union, Hardin Co., Iowa, on ‘ I have been exceedingly gratified in read- 


the 24th of Tenth month, 1870, Catherine, daughter | ing the late Review editorials in favor of the 
of Alfred and Sarah Jones (the former deceased), in| liberal endowment of Haverford and Ear!l- 
her 22d year; a member of Pleasant Hill Mouthly| ham Colleges, havivg, for some time, earn- 
Meeting, Ind. With her mental faculties clear to’ estly desired to see the subject presented to 
ed last, she died rejoicing in the hope set before | Friends East and West, through the columns 
| of the Review. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE a I apprehend there never was a time in the 
saliadiae wis ennai Gr ek sided jhistory of our Society, when general and 
tidint 6 - aaa adi a Finh-d {thorough culture was more a necessity than 
evening, Twelfth Det Bi ant ofctaalh ivh-daY at the present. Liberal education enlarges 
Lestare YL. Melathens of Geology to the Pictur- | the capacities of the mind, and broadens the 
esque. Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month 15th. | sympathies of the heart. It gives increased 





De.awakE, Onto, 11th mo. 6th. 
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power to an individual or an organization for 
intelligent effective labor. Doubtless any ad- 
vance movement in this direction amongst us 
will be felt, in time, throughout all the inter- 
ests of the Church, as rendering our working 
power more efficient. 

Claiming, as does the Society of Friends, 
that any individual, irrespective of sex or 
rank, may be called to the most sacred offices 
of the Church, we are surely under astress of 
obligation to place a liberal education within 
the reach of all our members. 

We are far from claiming that the wisdom 
of man can qualify for the work of the minis- 
try ; neither do we believe that the ignorance 
of man is a demonstration of the power of God. 
The ministry is a gift; it cannot be procured 
by talents or acquirements. From the day of 
Pentecost until now, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost alone has given power to witness for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. No man, abiding 
under this qualification, ean rely upon any- 
thing of himself. I see no inconsistency with 
this position, in the assertion that the Gospel 
is much hindered when our ministers are un- 
able to preach it in clear, grammatical lan- 
guage. False syntax grates upon the cul- 
tured ear, and distracts the attention from the 
truths preached. 

Are there not other motives for increased 
educational power in the widening fields that 
lie before the laborers in the cause of Peace? 
The policy, now adopted by Friends, of pre- 
senting this subject through lectures, demands 
for its efficiency educated and disciplined men, 
—men of ability to keep a line of thought, 
make strong points, and keenly turn the blade 
of argument. Has not the Society already 
felt its scarcity of men fitted for this work ? 
The Temperance Cause has similar claims 
upon us, and we are glad to see Friends tak- 
ing more vigorous hold upon this subject. 

A liberal endowment of these Colleges will 
surely tend to win the love and confidence of 
our youth, and draw them nearer to the heart 
of the Church—a result not the least to be 
desired in a meastire like this. Other denomi- 


should be our interest in our Colleges. Such 
must it be before we can take our true posi- 
tion. To be any less mindful, where so pre- 
cious interests are involved, is to-be eulpably 
negligent. 

Not only will a higher educational stand- 
ard cause many good results to flow directly 
into the Church, but it will cause a widening 
influence to flow out of it, and give us in- 
creased power among the thinking minds of 
our day. We have had our scientific Wm. 
Allen, our classical J. J. Gurney, and our 
scholarly Grellet, and their lives have been 
a vast power for our Society in gaining it a 
hearing among cotemporary men of thought. 

Men are bound to listen when the cultured 
speak. I trust it is not from motives of de- 
nominational pride that I would have the num- 
bers of such as these increased ; but for the 
sake of the cause they represented, and in 
memory of the good they did, I would their 
name was Legion. Very precious is the leg- 
acy that has descended to us from our fath- 
ers. Our lamp has been lighted from the 
candle of the Lord, and shall we not use every 
means to let it so shine that the whole world 
shall see? 

No want of the Church can be neglected 
without the Church suffering loss. We trust 
the educational need of. the Society will be- 
come so apparent to our members, that they 
will cheerfully, liberally and promptly re- 
spond to this call from Earlham and Haver- 
ford, remembering large endowment alone can 
place our College advantages within the reach 
of a large proportion of our youth. 

Very truly thy friend, E. 


Amessury, Mass., 20th 11th mo., 1870. 

Dear friend W. J. A..—I am glad to see 
the subject of aiding the suffering people in 
Europe revived again in thy paper. Friends 
in the old time were favored to see the 
brotherhood of the human race, and that love 
to our common Father must be manifested in 
love to our fellow creatures; and I sincerely 
hope, in this day of change and agitation, 


nations are conscious that their schools are|that we may not lose sight of this important 


the nurseries of the Church. They conserve 
the. affections ‘and talent of the young with 
zealous care. Their Colleges are made cen- 
tres of learning and talent. * Their presidents 
and professors are their strong men—men ot 
ability, learning and piety,—men to inspire 
the veneration of the students, and enlist their 
sympathies in the interests of the Church. 
No efforts are spared to render these insti- 
tutions all that it is desirable they should ‘be. 
They are planned for in Conference and Synod, 
and debated about in conventions. Their 
agents are busy, some salaried and some not, 
procuring endowments, collecting libraries, 
and enlarging their cabinets. Doubtless, such 


truth of practical Christianity. I take pleasure 
in enclosing my mite, feeling well assured 
that the dear Friends. who are acting as al- 
moners of our gifts, will dispose of them 
judiciously. it seems to me there never was 
an occasion more urgent than this for active 
liberality on our part. _ Thy. friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


New Vienwsa, Q.,. 12th mo. let, 1870. 
Eprror or Frienps’ Review : 

Dear Friend,—Piease announce through 
the Review that there will be a General Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Waynesville, Warren 
Co., Ohio, on the 16th, 17th and 18th inst., 


at an ee ae 
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under the authority of # Committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and of Miami Quarterly 
Meeting. The Committees to meet at 9, and 
the Meeting at 10 A.M., on the 16th inst. 

Two Meetings of this character were held 
in Tenth month : : one at West Milton, Ohio, 
the other at Salem, Ind. Both well attended 
and satisfactory. 

Truly thy friend, Dantev HILL. 
Marysvitte, East Tenn., 1) th mo. 15th, 1870. 
The opening for right-minded and able 

persons here is enlarging, and very encour- 
aging. Though money is by no means plenty, 
it is pretty freely offered by freedmen for 
books, fixtures and good teachers. They are 
very worthy communities generally; and 
great reward, in peace of sind. would be the 
portion of such teachers and philanthropists 
as rightly engage in self-sustaining schools, 
and other reform work here. 


Y. WARNER. 





HOW A WAR WAS PREVENTED. 
In the autobiography of Sampson Wilder, 
of New York, there is an interesting person- 
al record of an interview with President 
Jackson, by which, humanly speaking, war 
between France and America was prevented. 
The circumstances leading to this incident are 
thus narrated :— 
God in making use of human agency in the 
accomplishment of his wise designs, it is 
necessary that I should go back to the times 
of the French Revolution, when that illus- 
trious financier and far-famed banker to 
Louis X VI., Mr. Necker, was in power. He 
was the father of the celebrated Madame de 
Staél, and the highly-favored grandfather of 
the Baron de Stael, and of bis sister the 
Duchess de Broglie, the memoir of which 
pious and estimable lady is published in con- 
nection with that of Madame Rumpff, the 
daughter of John Jacob Astor. 

“It seems that Mr. Necker, during the 
revolutionary struggle, was desirous of plac- 
ing some of his ample fortune in a foreign 
country, as a place of safer deposit than 
France or Switzerland. At that period 
Necker had the misfortune to be introduced 


to a man who had just returned from Amer-| 


ica, where he had been speculating in wild 
lands. This unprincipled man gave such 
glowing accounts of the quality, location, and 
cheapness of these lands, that Mr. Necker 
became the purchaser of two townships, con- 


fo illustrate the controlling power of 





sisting of near fifty thousand acres, at two| 


dollars an acre, besides lands in the towns of 


Clare and Clifton in St. Lawrence county, 
New York; and after a while his daughter, 
Madame de Staél, relying on the integrity of | 


this man, purchased an additional quantity | 


‘the aforesaid lands. 
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of thirty thousand acres, which, it seems, she 
and@ her children had been trying to dispose 
of, in order to save them from being eaten up 
by tax and interest. 

“| had become, from their connection with 
the Paris religious societies, at first in the 
Moral Christian Society, in which Protestants 
and Catholics united, quite intimate with the 
two brothers, the Baron de Staél and the Duc 
de Broglie. On the eve of my departure for 
America, the latter called, being recommend- 
ed to do so by the Baron Hottinge sur. He 
urged me to become his agent in dis sposing of 
Such were his engage- 
ments in affairs of state, that he could not 
give time and attention to this unfortunate 
investment. Our relations had been such 
that I could not well refuse this request, 
though reluctantly yielding assent to it ; but 
never thinking that the matter would be 
overruled to prevent the occurrence of a dis- 
astrous war. I was furnished with all the 


=| papers and documents necessary, and by em- 


ploying the son-in law of Mr. Depeau, a de- 
scendant of the Count de Grasse, who resided 


in St. Lawrence county, we succeeded at 


length in obtaining the miserable price of 


twenty cents an acre, which was forthwith re- 
mitted to the Due de Broglie. 

“ Seeing the enormous loss to which the De 
Staé] family had been subjected, I made no 
charges. All my services were gratuitous. 
Letters were received by me from the Duc 
de Broglie and his brother-in-law full of 
grateful acknowledgments. A small remu- 
neration had been obtained by them, and a 
stop put to further ruinous taxes. 

“In the meantime General Jackson be- 
came the President of the United States. In 
his first message to Congress, he came out 
with a threat against France, if she did not 
pay the twenty-five million francs which she 
had promised to do at a late settlement be- 
tween the two nations. 

“On the following October I received 
confidential letter from the secretary of the 
Due de Broglie, suggested by Rev. Dr. Baird, 
saying that, however great the desire of the 
duke as prime minister of France to pay the 
twenty-five millions, yet were he to do it 
under the aforesaid threat, it would create a 
revolution in France. He therefore request- 
ed me to go to Washington—and this was 


| backed by an urgent request from my vene- 


rated friend Baron Hottingeur—and have 
recourse to all the influence that could be put 
in requisition to obtain if possible an apology 
from the President, in the ensuing message, 
for the offending threat, or at least a softened 
expression, so as to allow the duke, 
cordance with his desire, 
mouey. 

“ Knowing the unyielding character of the 
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man with whom I had to do, I was by no 
means sanguine of accomplishing the difficult 
task entrusted to my management. Encour- 
aged, however, by the declaration of St. 
Paul, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me,’ I proceeded on my way 
to Washington. Having previously some 
acquaintance with the Presbyterian minister 
there, I called on him to accompany me to 
the White House and present me to the 
President.” 

Mr. Wilder found the President at home, 
and was soon able to secure a private inter- 
view ; when the first remark he made was, 
“Sir, yousee before you a man who desires 
no office, no emolument from government.” 
The stiff attitude and settled features of the 
President very visibly relaxed, and with a 
more easy manner he asked Mr. Wilder to 
proceed, which he did, explaining the whole 
matter as has been stated. As the word 
apology was spoken, the President became 
excited, rose to his feet, exclaimed, “ No, sir, 
Andrew Jackson never will,” bringing his 
fist down on the table with a heavy blow— 
‘ Andrew Jackson never will make an apolo- 
gy for what he has said in his message.” Mr. 


Wilder began to tremble for the success of| 


his mission, but waiting a moment, renewed 
his statement of facts, concluding with an 


appeal to President Jackson’s feelings, made 


in his own inimitable style and manner. 
“Tf by one turn of your pen, merely soft- 


ening an expression, you, sir, avert from this| he raised a family % 
land and from France all the horrors of a up six children.” 
bloody conflict, generations yet unborn will 
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lie to pay the money without difficulty.” 
Suffice it to say, the suggestion was adopted, 
the sentence virtually inserted in the next 
message; France was satisfied, and her debt 
to us soon cancelled.— Leisure Hour. 


EE 
COMPOUND INTEREST FOR FARMERS. 


Many cultivators of the soil erroneously 
suppose that trade will bring larger profits, 
and that the shop-keeper gets richer than the 
farmer during a life of business. They do not 
take into the account the fact that but few 
merchants succeec at all, and that the ninety- 
five or ninety-seven in every hundred who 
fail, are never heard of more; while the 
very few who happen to draw prizes, become 
conspicuous, and are thus the means of draw- 
ing hundreds of others into the unsuccessful 
game. We here allude to those who carry 
on a large business and run heavy risks, and 
not to the small shop-keeper and grocer, who, 
with little hazard, makea steady and mod- 
erate living. 

But even compared with these last men- 
tioned, farmers do not count all the advan- 
tages they possess. They have comfortable 
homes, and consume many of the luxuries 
without making any account of them, which 
mechanics and shop-keepers have to use 
sparingly and pay forin money. We heard 
a farmer complain that he had worked hard 
aie years, and “made nothing—his 
work was as good as thrown away.” “ Had 
“ Yes—he had brought 
“ Had he schooled them ?” 
‘ Yes, they had had a fair education.” “Had 


bless your name. Think, sir, of all the widows | they lived comfortably, and had enough to 


and the orphans such a war would create. 
Prevent it, and your own approving consci- | had.” 
‘d before men shali be your 
, are, in the pro »vidence of 
God, occupying a station which, if you should 


ence before Gu 
reward. You, 


find grace to discharge with fidelity its re- 
sponsible duties, 


will view with joy and admiration. 
you, by the mere soitening of an expression, 
be now led in the ways that make for peace, 


eternity alone will disclose all the beneficial 
effects of it amid the splendors of celestial 
glory. That you, sir, may have grace to do 


this, God grant for the Redeemer’s sake.” 


The President was evidently much affect- 
“Sir, it shal) be as you 
wish ; the message shall be made satisfactory. 


ed, and answered, 


What would you propose ?” 
Prepared for such an emergency, Mr. Wil- 


will produce results of vast 
importance to the present, future, and eternal 
good of our fellow-men—results which angels 


Should 


eat and wear?” “ Certainly—of course they 
“ And you have worked hard twenty 
years, and made nothing! You have brought 
up, educated, and given a comfortable home 
and living to your children. Now suppose 
you had the thousand dollar sal: ary which 
you envy in your neighbor Simpkins, could 
you have done all this—bought all the com- 
forts which your family have enjoyed, paid 
for the schooling of your six children, and 
given them a home? You would not have 
had much left to lay aside as an investment.” 
There are some cultivators of the soil who 
are not satisfied to lay up only five hundred 
dollars yearly. It is a mere pittance. They 
envy their speculating neighbors who made 
a thousand dollars in a week buying grain. 
But the loss of all they had made a few 
weeks arterwards was overlooked. Let them 
be contented to lay up five hundred yearly, 
if they can do no better. What will this 


der took from his pocket a paper on which | | small yearly accumulation amount to in a life- 
was written a short sentence relative to our|time? Suppose the young farmer begins to 
affairs with France, and handing it to the| make this yearly investment at thirty years 
of age, and continues it till he is seventy, 
Some would be 


President, said, “ Something to this purport, 
I am sure, would enable the Duke de Brog-'adding interest annually. 
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startled with the result. It would then|So when the Christian’s eyelid droops and closes 
: forty In nature’s parting strife, 
amount ip the forty years, at seven per cent., A tieudly angel stands where he repeses, 
to ninety-nine thousand eight hundred dol- : 
edna t h bnaifibied To wake him up to life. 
lars, only two hundred less than a hundred | 5, gives a gentle blow, and so releases 
thousand. With only a hundred dollars 


4 The spirit from its clay ; 
saved annually, the farmer would accumulate | From sin’s temptations and from life’s distresses 


from twenty-five to sixty-five, about twenty| He bids it come away. 
thousand dollars; while, if his yearly sur-| It rises up, and from its darksome mansion 
plus were @ thousand, he would be worth, by ‘ a aes oe : 
the time he became an old man, no less than | And feels its freedom in the large expansion 
4 Of heavenly air and light. 

two hundred thousand. The great advan- cake ete : 

thich h rns : h i Behind it hears Time’s iron gates close faintly ; 
tage which he possesses over the tradesman| jt now is far from them; 
is that his business is certain and nearly | For it has reached the city of the saintly, 
uniform. Heis not troubled with the fear| The New Jerusalem. 
that one bad year in trade may use up ten| A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk, weeping 
years’ earnings. His receipts are the steady | The loss of one they love; ; 
and uniform stream. But he is gone where the redeemed is keeping 

, A festival above. 
We are tempted, before closing these re- 

narks, to apply the compound interest com-| The mourners throng the way, and from the steeple 
— PI ' PS an | The fuveral-bell tolls slow ; 
putations to a few other things. There are} But on the golden streets the holy people 
some habits into which country residents fall,| Are passing to and fro, 
that, instead of pouring in the constant | And saying as they meet, “ Rejoice! another, 
stream, are a uniform and perpetual outgo.| Long waited for, is come ;” 
We do not allude to the occasional purchase | The Saviour’s heart is glad; a younger brother 
Po era ee a Hath reached the Father’s home. 
of valuable books or apparatus, but to the 


lot] } } —James Drummond Burns. 
daily, monthly and yearly use of such costly 





om + 


and useless gratifications as chewing and MERCY IMPLORED. 


smoking tobacco—offensive to every one but "— t I dwell, O my God, in this valley of tears, 
the users. We have questioned hard-work- For refuge and comfort I fly unto thee ; 
ing men as to the yearly cost, and none pl: ace | And when death’s awfal hour with its terrors ap- 
it less than twenty dollars. Lawyers, clerks, pears, 

, ple ace it at fifty to one hundred dollars.| © mercifal Jesus, have mercy on me. 


> very few zo muc h his gher. When my soul, on the verge of its final release, 


The man who lays out twenty dollars! By the shadows of death o’erclouded shall be ; 
annually. e xpet nd s nearly two thousand in| | When earthly enioyments for ever shall cease, 
“ ‘ ’ St 

. : Thou, Joy of the dying, bring mercy to me. 
thirty years—in a n life from twenty to fifty, 7 , ; . ’ 


: , trangt . 

and it would amount to nearly four thousand | When my strength shall decline and my anguish 
by the time he is sixty. The clerk who Inereane, 

ae ia a " lerk And my sins beyond number with terror I see; 
spends fifty dollars annually, wastes, from | When I turn to thy mercy for pardon and peace, 
twenty to sixty years of age, no iess than| Then, Hope of the sinner, beam brightly on me. 
nine thousand nine hundred dolls us! How | When weakened by iliness—by terror oppressed, 
much that would be interesting and useful | My pains and my terrors I offer to thee; 

might he not purchase instead, in the shape When vaiuly I seek for some solace or rest, 


b ) ks, chro mos, mic rose ype g and te le. | Then, Strength of the mart yrs, bring oounfert to 





scopes, mineral cabinets, shells, ornamental | lw — steed : a :, 

ple ante, fruit trees, and many other things} “he® ™y reason shal ‘ ee . o shall decay ; 
} When the scenes of this world shall vanish and 

valuable and useft al to himself and e shildren ;: Oaks 


the only equivalent for which would be | 
otherwise, tobacco smoke pervading every | 
room, pud lles of saliva in rail cars and | When heedless of earth, and of all that surround 
around stoves, and a general and sickly feel-| me, 


ing of aversion to the offensive breath and| For pardon and mercy I'll call upon thee ; 
fetid odors, incident to this waste of thou- When death with its fetters for ever has bound me, 


When sunshine and shower alike pass away, 
Then, Light of the blessed, shine sweetly on me. 


sands.— Country Gentleman. Then Jesus—sweet Jesus—be Jesus to me. 
—_ When weeping my friends shall with fervor implore 
OUT OF PRISON, thee, 
The apostle slept. A light shone in the prison ; My strength, my protector, my succor to be ; 
An angel touched his side. | When helpless and lonely, I tremble before thee, 
* Arise !’’ he said ; and quickly he hath risen, Then, Fountain of mercy, have mercy on me. 


His fettered arms untied. Then, Lord, the dark chain of my miseries sev 
The watchers saw no light at midnight gleaming, Then, Rest of the weary one, call me to thee; 

They heard no sound of feet ; Then, Crown of the just, be my portion for ever; 
The gates fly open, and the saint, still dreaming, Then, merciful Jesus, have mercy on me. 

Stands free upon the street. —W. You ‘g. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntTELI1IGENCE.—European dates are to the 
5th inst. 

Heavy fighting has taken place since last week’s 
report, particularly in the immediate neighborhood 
of Paris. On the 28th and 29th ult., the forts 
around the city kept up an incessant cannonade, 
under cover of which, on the latter day, strong sor- 
ties were made in different directions, the chief one 
toward the south, all of which appear to have been 
repulsed, the French being driven back behind their 
fortifications. On the 30th, the sorties were re- 
peated, and asanguinary battle took place, lasting 
until night. Gen. Duacrot, with a force from Paris, 
reported by the French at 100,000 and by the Prus 
sians at 50,000, succeeded in crossing the river 
Marne, and occupied some villages on the east bank, 
south-east of Paris. On the 2d inust., at daylight, 
a large German force attacked these positions, en- 
deavoring to drive the French back across the river. 
Ducrot withdrew into a peninsula formed by a 
curve ofthe river, which protected the fl:nks« of his 
army, and a terrible fire from some of the French 
forts also aided his defence. At noon, fresh troops 
from Paris crossed the Marne and drove the Ger 
mans eastward, and at 3 P.M. the firing ceased, the 
French returning to the east bank of the Marne, 
and not re-crossing it, but holding the bridges. The 
losses on both sides were very heavy. The Ger- 
mans claim to have taken 1800 prisoners. 

Later accouvts than those of last week indicated 
that the engagements on the 28th at Beaume, near 
Orleans, were of greater importance than was first 
supposed. A considerable part of the army of the 
Loire was said to have been engaged. The French 
attacked, and according to Prussian accounts, were 
completely defeated, at least 1000 kille! having 
been left on the field, and 1700 unwounded made 
prisoners. The Freich, on the other band, repre- 
sented that the Germans had been compelled to re- 
treat. On the 4th inst., however, the government 
at Tours announced that t'e army of the Loire had 


discontinued its forward movement, owing to resist- | 


ance, large masses of the enemy being concentrated 
between Pithiviers, Artenay and Angerville; that 
it occupied strongly entrenched posit‘ons, where it 
would remain for the present, awaiting a better op 
portunity for advance. The movement of that 
army northward and the sorties from Paris appear 
to have been parts of a concerted arrangement, 
probably with the object of making a junction and 
raising the siege; but it evident that if such 
were the design, it had not been eff-cted up to the 
5th inst. A portion at least of the German division 
which has been operating in the north of France, 
is believed to be moving to Paris, and Amiens has 
been evacuated by them. A dispatch of the 4th, 
from Berlin, said that the operations of that part of 
the German army under Prince Frederick Charles, 
now confronting one wing of the army of the Loire, 
were there believed to have been unsuccessful, the 
army having been impeded by heavy roads, and 
fatigued by long marches. 

An official publication at Tours on the 5th, 
announced that Gen. De Paladines had advised the 
government of the necessity of evacuating Orleans 
and retreating to the left bank of the Loire. The 
next day, he informed them that he had changed 
his opinion, and would hold the place ; but subse- 
quently, the Germans having demanded the evacua- 
tion under a threat of bombarding the city, Gen. 
Pelliere, commanding at that point, agreed to the 
demand, and withdrew, and the Prussians occu- 
pied Orleans. 

The probability that war on the Russian question 


is 
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will be avoided, grows stronger. The answer of 
Karl Granville to Gortschakoff’s second note has 
been published, and though its tone is resolute, it 
does not close the door to discussion and agreement. 
The English government, it declares, hopes that the 
cause of difference may be removed, and construing 
a remark in the Russian note respecting ** the abro- 
gation of a theoretical principle, without immedi- 
ate application,’’ to mean that Russia will not act 
upon her own idea of her rights without due concert 
with the other Powers, the Secretary expresses his 
conviction that this goes far toward closing the 
pending controversy. He cordially gives the assent 
of England to a Conference, provided it is to meet 
without any foregone conclusion as toits result. I 
is reported that Russia, Prussia, Turkey and Italy, 
have agreed to such a Conference, to be held in 
| London, that Austria will probably also u ite with 
it, and thatthe Tours government in France have 
referred to their colleagues in Paris an Eugtish vote 
} asking France to take part in the Conference. In 
| England the tone of the press, which had been war 
like, has much moderated, having apparently been 
favorably influenced by the arguments and opinions 
| advanced by some of their emivent writers and pnb- 
| lic men, among whom may be mentioned J. &. Mill 
and Froude the historian. 
By the provisions of the new North German Con- 
stitution, Prussia has orly 17 out of 57 votes to be 
cast by the Confederation, in the Parliament, 
The Duke of Aosta has formally accepted the 
tender of the Spanish crown, made to him by the 
committee sent by the Cortes, and it is supposed 
| he will aceompany the delegation on its return to 
Madrid. 

A Greek ‘industrial exhibition”? was opened at 
Athens on the 27tk ult. by the King and Queen 
with great ceremony. 

The telegraph cable connecting Falmouth, Fng- 
land, with Gibraltar and Malta, has been broken 
between Lisbon and Gibra'tar, and messages for 
India are vow forwarded overland to the Mediter 
ranean coast, and thence via Malta, Egypt, the Red 
Sea and across the Indian Ovean. 

An announcement, signed by Cyrus W, Field, 
was published in New York on the 30th ult., that 
a steamer had sailed from Heart’s Content, New- 
foundland, on the 26th, to repair the Atlantic cable 
of 1866, which was injured about 65 miles from 
that point, and that information had just been ree 
ceived that the csble of 1865 had also ceased to 
work, the fault being about the same distance from 
Heart’s Content. It was supposed that the steamer 
had grappled the wrong cable. It was hoped that 
both cables would soon be repaired, as the steamer 
was on the spot. The French cable, the only re- 
maining means of telegraphic communication, 
though transmitting westward with about its usual 
facility, fom some unknown cause was unable to 
transmit eastward, except with great difficulty and 
very slowly. Notice was therefore given that for 
the present no messages could be received for Eu- 
rope. 

Domegstic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the lst inst., showed a decrease during the past 
month, of $7,475,860.90, and since Third month 
Ast, 1870, of $104, 019, 982. 52. 

Coneress convened on the 5th, with a large at 

| tendance in both Houses. W. Windom, Senator 
elect from Minnesota, for the unexpired term of D. 
S. Norton deceased, and Representatives Sypher 
from Louisiana, Duke from Virginia, and Dixon 
from North Carolina, were admitted to seats. The 
President’s Message was read. Want of space pre- 
cludes an abstract this week. 








